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and ee situated Sun Parlors. Send for 
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95 E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


THE WAVERLY, 
Corner Pacific, Park and Ohio Aves., 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


One of the most comfertable Hotels on the Sea 
Shore, has all the modern improvements, Hot and 
Cold Salt Water Baths on eaeh floor, broad piazzas 
fronting the ocean, perfect drainage, etc. Terms 
moderate. Special weekly rates, averly coach 
mects all trains. Complete in all its supeeesmenss. 
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er is Vacuum Leather 

Oil; 25c, and your money 
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Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


|. Great Variety. 
2. Choice Quality. 


Pleasant Price- 
Modesty. 


The store at Market and 
Ninth, has been always 
noted for having an 
abundance of all three, 
For having the des¢ at the 
least cost. 


HAINES & CO., 


Market and Ninth Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Some $20 Suits 
for $10 


The modern tailor is certainly the 
friend of the man who dresses well on 
little money. We squeezed the English 
hard to get these twenty-dollar suits fer 
$1o. But they’re here. A fresh lot 
made up for to-day’s sales. 

If you come early you'll have a better 
selection and better service. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


Tailor, Clothier and Importer, 
13388 CHESTNUT ‘STREET. 
(Opposite the Mint.) 

Open Saturday Evenings till 10 o’clock. 
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Dusiin YEARLY MEETING was brought 
under impressive and interesting exer- 
cise this year on several subjects. One 
of these was George Grubb’s account of 
his observation and experience during his 
visit last year to several Yearly Meetings in 
America. The relation of Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, in correspondence and other- 
wise, to the bodies of Friends in this 
country was thus brought under serious 
consideration. 

The gradual, though not large, decline 
in the number of members of our Society 
in Irelaud was dwelt upon. Several 
Friends felt it to be very discouraging. 
Others recalled the fact that while in 
Southern Ireland, where all Protestant 
bodies have been losing ground numeri- 
cally of late years, there has been a de- 
crease, a considerable increase in the 
number of Friends has occurred in Ulster; 
also it was pointed out that in the most 
important respect, reality and vigor of 
spiritual and practical -religious life, 
especially among the young there has 
been a gain. 

The pressing need of efforts towards 
the promotion of Temperance Reform 
especially engaged the attention of Dub- 
lin Yearly Meeting this year. The fol- 
lowing Minute was adopted : 


We are again impressed with the need 
for continued loving endeavor to per- 
suade our members to refrain from the 
use and sale of intoxicating drinks. We 
would earnestly encourage all our month- 
ly Meetings to establish (where not al- 
ready done) and maintain Bands of Hope 
and Total Abstinence Associations among 
our members and attenders, and by all 
suitable means do what they can to 
promote this cause, which is of such vital 
importance for the welfare, not only of 
our own members, but of all around us. 


Deep hold was taken on the Yearly 
Meeting by the consideration of the testi- 
mony of Friends to Peace, in view of im- 
minent political unsettlement in Ireland, 


connected with legislation now pending 
in the Imperial Parliament. Diversity of 
judgment on that subject exists among 
Irish Friends ; but the tone of this dis- 
cussion was that of Christian men; feel- 
ing their responsibility as disciples of 
Him who said, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world ; if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight.’’ 
A Minute was adopted expressing the so- 
licitude and counsel of the Yearly Meet- 
ing on this subject to its members. On 
the whole, it seems to us that Irish Friends 
have occasion, while not without causes 
of anxiety, for thankfulness and renewal 
of courage. 








A SEPARATED Ctass.—It is interesting 
to know the views of the editor of the 
London Friend, on a subject which has 
given much concern to many members of 
our Society in England, in connection 
with the work of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee. The extent to which the move- 
ment for the appointment of individual 
pastors for Friends’ Meetings has gone in 
this country has naturally aroused solici- 
tude in England. 

We can find no fault with what is said 
in the article in the Friend, from which 
the following extract is taken. Yet the 
tendency of things in other denominations 
is too obvious and important not to justify 
the anxiety felt that there may be no re- 
laxation in the repudiation among 
Friends of ‘‘a clerical element or a 
separated class.’’ 

‘‘With regard to the definition of the 
term ‘‘a separated class,’ the Friends’ 
Home Mission Committee carefully avoids 
anything which can be fairly construed 
into a separated class. A young man is 
not to be looked down upon because he 
consecrates his life to the service of the 
Head of the Church. If he is ostracised 
by his fellow-members because of his 
service, it is indeed creating a class feel- 
ing, unworthy of any Church. very 
consecrated worker is in one sense “set 
apart’’ and ‘‘separated’’ unto the work 
to which he is called. The Holy Ghost 
said, ‘‘SEPARATE me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called 
them.” The call was of God, -and there 
was something for the united Church to 
do in co-operating with her Lord. But 
that created no separate class. The call 
is sometimes for home work, sometimes 
for foreign work, sometimes to visit, some- 






times to reside. No man and no church 
has a right to dictate limits to the call of 
God, whether as to residence or as to 
itinerancy, We object to the setting up 
of any property qualification in the things 
of God. God calls those without outward 
means, and honors them in winning souls, 
quite as certainly as those who by their 
own hands or brains earn a competency. 
We have no right to attempt limitatiors 
or distinctions of this sort. There is 
room in the church for the service of 
all. The committee simply seeks to 
bring the workers and the work 
together, whether the worker has 
means of his own or not. Some ‘coms 
munity of goods’’ may surely exist among 
those who are of the same religious per- 
suasion. We utterly repudiate the setting 
up of anything approaching a clerical ele- 
ment or a separated class; we bear an 
emphatic protest against sacerdotalism in 
all its forms; we maintain our testimony 
in this regard in all its integrity. Yet we 
must recognize, as George Fox and his 
friends did recognize, that there is a right 
and true separation unto the Gospel 
ministry ; and the able pamphlet of Joseph 
John Dymond shows the heavy penalty 
we may have incurred by not sufficiently, 
as a Church, recognizing this side of 
truth. God does call disciples to leave 
their fishing nets and become “ fishers of 
men,” and happy are those who forsake 
all to follow Christ. <i % 

‘* We are slow to learn that unity does 
not consist in uniformity, and that there 
is abundant room in the church for a 
great variety of operations under the 
control of the same Spirit. We protest 
against class distinctions ; and certainly as 
far as the workers connected with the 
Friends’ Home Mission Committee are 
concerned, there exists no separated 
class.”’ 
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GuEsts or A Nation.—Princess Eula- 
lie and the Duke of Veragua, as represen- 
tatives of Spain, have been received in 
this country with as much demonstration 
of interest, the former at least, almost of 
adoration, as would have been received 
by them in any capital of Evrope. 
Americans, with all our democratic ideas 
and institutions, have natural human 
longing for men and women to look up to 
with admiration and honor. But what 
may be called the superstition of the 
adoration of rank as such, while it lingers 
yet among us, for much effect must have, 
in this country, the attraction of per- 
sonal character; otherwise the better 
part of our people are not moved by it. 






Leadership among men accords with 
universal nature. ‘* One star differs from 
another star in glory.’’ The relative 
place of a nation or community is shown 
by its choice of leaders. More and more, 
as civilization advances, this choice sifts 
out lower claims to admiration and fol- 
lowing. Not yet, however, has the world 
come near to the right ideal in this mat- 
ter. Superiority in almost anything will 
draw the gaze, if not the acclamation, 
of crowds: from the greatest national ser- 
vices or intellectual gifts down to the 
achievements of Buffalo Bill, Prize-fighter 
Sullivan, or Border-ruffian Jesse James. 
Still, there is a gain with time in this 
respect. Greater honors could hardly 
have been paid to royalty than were ren- 
dered to Tennyson in the interment of 
his remains in Westminster Abbey ; and 
a similar, though less extended, respect 
and regard were shown in the funeral of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, and in many 


subsequent . loving tributes to his mem- 
ory. 
























































































































We can do very well without the ex- 
pensive superfluity of a King, Queen or 
Royal Family ; but aristocracy, in the 
Original meaning of that word, govern- 
ment of the best, we need. It is right to 
value, admire and duly commend, look 
up to, those whose’ gifts and services, 
religious, literary, scientific or political, 
are truly eminent. In this sense as really 


as in any other, ‘‘the powers that be are 
ordained of God.’’ 
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THE CRY OF THE CHURCH MILI- 
TANT. 
































Come, for thy bride grows weary of delay, 

Weary of waiting, and the waning day 

Speaks of the hour that brings the Master 
home; 

Come, best beloved, swiftly, swiftly come! 
































Come, for the harvest ripens on the plain; 

Come gather in the wealth of golden grain ; 

Come to the sheep so long without a fold, 

Thou who would’st shepherd them with love 
untold! 


























Even we that know thee poorly tell thy 
care; 

We that have heard the call, but half de- 
clare 

Thy mighty tenderness, O bridegroom sweet . 

Come, and with thine own voice the word 
repeat ! : 


















































Come, for the world is old and sick of strife, 

Sick of its sin, and yearning for the life 

Thou wilt bring in; O Healer, all divine, 

Come, and the kingdom then shallall be 
thine! —Gosfel In Ali Lands. 






































THE talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well, and 
doing well whatever you do, without a 
thought of fame.—Longfellow. 















































every turn. 
providential call to a person of my age is 
to apply himself to make some money.”’ 
These were the words of an active Christ- 
ian fn middle life, not long since, in refer- 
ence to the pressing needs of the work of 
spreading the Gospel 
reform. 


conclusion sound? It is safe to say that 
the mere accumulation of wealth is never 
the one gift of a Christian man. 
speak of the power of making money as 
one of the gifts in the sense that preach- 
ing, or teaching, or power of personal 
helpfulness are gifts has, at least, no 
New Testament support. 
rather than millions. 
man or woman is worth more than a mine 
of gold. 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


For Friend’s Review. 


MONEY FOR THE LORD’S WORK. 


NO. I, 


‘*The money question meets us at 
It seems’ as if the loudest 


and in moral 


This feeling is a natural one, but is the 
To 
We need men 
One consecrated 


Division of labor is good, and mutua 


support of one ancther in ail right things, 
whether spiritual or temporal, is necessa- 
ry. But it is a wrong division of labor to 
make one person attend exclusively to the 
spiritual and one exclusively to the tem- 
poral. 
special, or temporary circumstances, be 
right ; the latter, in its strict sense, never. 
For however much a man may be engross- 
ed in trade, he cannot, if he be truly a 
Christian, allow this to close his eyes to 
the daily opportunities of loving service, 
and for the development of some spiritual 
gift; and his whole spirit throughout his 
business will be that of a child of God. 
The Friend whose remark 1 quoted is 
himself an example of a Christian business 
man who does not neglect his spiritual 
gifts. 


The former may, under certain 


But money is needed, and it is useless 
to ignore it. How are we to raise it? 
Not by a few large contributions only, 


but by many small ones. 


It is in its way as truly an error to ex- 
pect a few rich persons to maintain the 
financial concerns of the church as it is to 
leave the spiritual in the hands of one or 
two. Neither is according to the divine 
order, and to settle down into either is a 
source of bondage to the church. 

There is the same temptation to those 
who have little of this world’s goods to be 
unfaithful as there is to those who feel 
that their spiritual gifts are insignificant. 
‘* What is the use,’’ say they, ‘‘of my 
contributing the five or ten cents that I 
could give? If I could put in ten, or 
twenty, or a hundred dollars, it would do 
some good.”’ 

The answer to this is that we are to 
give according to what we have, not 
according to what we have not (II Cor., 
viii; 12), and according as God has pros- 
pered us (1 Cor., xvi: 2). 

The spirit of giving is universal where 
there is the spirit ofChrist. We have 
hardly drunk deep into this, when we are 

















glad to be excused from giving. 
privilege ofall to be in this spirit, whether 
they have much or little, and where this is 
the case, it is exceptional where one does 
not find some opportunities for giving. 


|Sixth me, 





It is the 


We are to be wholly the Lord’s. Asa 


man cannot excuse himself from spiritual 
service because he gives of his outward 
means, so also spiritual service does not 
excuse us from giving out of our material 
possessions. 
excuses but evidence of half-hearted de- 
votion to Christ ? 


What is this readiness with 


The solution of the money problem is 


found in what is known as ‘‘proportional’’ 
giving. 


Many recoil from anything like set rules 


in regard to giving. They say: ‘* We 
live under a free Gospel, and do not wish 
to be bound by rules, but give as we feel 
drawn.”’ 


There is no occasion for hard and fast 


rules as to the extent of our giving. We 
can give as much as we feel to be right. 
We may decide what shall be the least we 
shall give. 


It is estimated that the average income 


of each person in America is 55 cents a 
day. For convenience let us say 50 cents, 
or allowing 300 working days to the year, 
about $150. There are 84,915 Friends in 
America. 
united 
$12,737,250 a year. 
gave as his minimum one tenth, the 
united contributions of Friends to the 
help of others and of the cause of Christ 
would be at least $1,273 725 every year, 
and the money question would be settled, 
and it would be largely made up by very 
small contributions. 


At the above estimate their 
income would amount. to 
If every member 


I am not saying that every one is doing 


wrong who does not give one-tenth. But 
I do believe that every Christian would 
find a spiritual bless ng and be able to 
dispense much more help to others by sit- 


ting down and, carefully, as in the sight 
of God, determining what should be the 
least proportion of his income that he 
should give away during the coming twelve 
months. Having settled the proportion 
let him put that proportion by as the in- 
come comes in, whether there is any im- 
mediate call for it or not. He need not 
be uneasy, the calls will come. Then; if 
he feels he can give more, let him do so— 
but not less, yet never in a slavish, but 
always in a free spirit. 

The need of the work is great. Here 
is a way in which all may aid, and no one 
be unduly burdened. 

Perhaps if more of us looked at the 
matter in this light, there would be less of 
a feeling of complaint at the many de- 
mands upon us for carrying on the work. 

Ricu’p Henry THOMAS. 
236 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 





Let every dawn of morning be to you 
as the beginning of life, and every setting 
sun be to you as itsclose; then let every 
one of these short lives leave its sure 
record of some kindly thing done for 
others—some goodly strength of knowl- 
edge gained for yourselves. — Ruskin. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


A HIRELING. 


‘*T am the good shepherd; the good 
shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep. He that isa hireling, and not a 
shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, 
beholdeth the wolf coming, and leaveth 
the sheep, and fleeth, and the wolf 
snatcheth them, and scattereth them: he 
fleeth because he is a hireling, and careth 
not for the flock.” 

The hireling, according to the text, is 
one who is ‘‘not a shepherd,’”’ and 
‘¢careth not for the flock.’”’ One who at- 
tends to the routine of his duties merely 
from a financial standpoint, but has no 
real and heartfelt interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the flock. Should such a one 
see danger approaching, especially if it 
involved a probable risk of life, he would 
flee, and let the flock be snatched away 
and scattered. His own life and comfort, 
rather than the life and comfort of the 
flock, would receive the first and promi- 
nent consideration, not like the Saviour 
who laid down his life for the sheep. The 
fact of his receiving compensation for 
taking care of the flock, if in the true 
sense he is ‘‘a shepherd,’’ and careth for 
the flock, and protecteth it from danger, 
does not make him ‘‘a hireling’’ in a 
Scriptural sense. 

It is, therefore, unscriptural to speak of 
those supported ministers as being ‘‘hire- 
lings,’’ who prove by their lives and works 
that God has called them to the ministry, 
and made them overseers. Take, for in- 
stance, the missionaries who believe that 
they are called of God for that work. 
They leave their business, their homes, 
their loved ones, and sometimes in immi- 
nent risk of their lives, not for the sake of 
the small sum which they receive, but for 
their love to God, and love for immortal 
souls, They go complying with the in- 
structions of Jesus, who said, ‘‘All author- 
ity has been given unto me in heaven and 
on earth. Go ye, therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations.’’ 

Supposing there are two such ministers 
who believe that God calls them to labor 
as missionaries in a certain field. One 
with ample means, and the other without 
a dollar. The rich one pays his own ex- 
penses. The poor one is supported by his 
friends. God blesses their labors. Many 
are brought to Christ through their instru- 
mentality. To God they give the glory. 
He gives to them a/ske the seal of his ap- 
proval. He makes no difference. May 
men make a difference by applauding the 
rich man, and to the poor man give the 
epithet of hireding// God forbid. Let 
the rich share in the blessing of preach- 
ing the gospel, by financially assisting 
those who are called of God to preach. 

LAWRIE TATUM. 





Onty acknowledge thine iniquity that 
thou hast transgressed against the Lord 
thy God. Jer. iii. 13. 


THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY MARK GUY PEARSE.* 





The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that 
we are the children of God.—Rom. viii. 16. 

The only religion that can satisfy is the 
work of the Spirit of God in our hearts. 
By all means look to your creed, and see 
that it stands firm and square with the 
Word of God. By all means seek the 
forms of worship that help you get near- 
est to God; and do not think the same 
form of worship is alike helpful to every- 
body. But be sure of this, that creeds 
however true, and forms of worship how- 
ever solemn or impressive, or earnest, 
can never give you the religious life. We 
must be bornof the Spirit, . .. . 

There are some who think of the wit- 
ness of the Spirit as a kind of revelation 
from heaven ; or a thrill of rapture; ora 
wonderful vision ; or a celestial manifes- 
tation--something which lifts us up above 
other people, and singles us out as the re- 
cognized and distinguished favorites of 
God. If anything could make a man a 
pharisee it is surely that. If anything 
could fill a man with spiritual conceit— 
that most deadly and most damnable of 
conceits—surely it is a distinction of this 
sort. 

The witness of the Spirit is not fo our 
spirits that we are children; it is with 
our spirits that God is our Father. That 
is immensely different. The gaze is 
turned not within, but without—not 
downward at self, but upward at the 
Saviour. ‘‘ He shall testify of Me,”’ 
said the Lord Jesus in promising the 
Holy Ghost. There is in Jesus a sight of 
our sin that humbles and shames us; yet 
there isa sight of love that overwhelms 
us. There is a declaration of righteous- 
ness before which we tremble, yet a 
height and depth and length and breadth 
of love that is infinite. ‘‘ The love of 
God is shed abroad in the heart, by the 
Holy Ghost given unto us.’ A_ blessed 
consciousness is wrought within us which 
has no room for pride, but only for self. 
f rgetfulness, wonder, gratitude and glad 
obedience. His light and love makes our 
sn athousandfold more dark and loath- 
some—a love that humbles and bewilders 
into lowliest adoration by its constancy 
and fulness. This is the great truth to 
which the Holy Spirit witnesses—not to 
our goodness or superiority, but to the 
love and glory of Jesus Christ, to the 
greatness and fulness of*his salvation, to 
the infinite loving-kindness of our Father. 
Hence it is that there is no place for that 
which separates a man from the rest of 
the world and exalts him above other 
people. 

In thinking of this witness of the Spirit, 
let us remember that it is no less Divine 
because it moves on the ordinary and 
natural lines of spiritual inflaence. There 
are men and women too who, by their con- 
tact, do help to create within us a new 





*Condensed from The Gospel for the Day,—-C. H 
Ketty. 


experience—rest, peace, truth, love, 
hope, are often imparted to us by con- 
tact with others. We cannot: mark ex- 
actly the influence, how it came and how 
it wrought. It is in this quiet and natural 
way, for the most part, that the witness 
of the Spirit is given. The word wif. 
nesseth with is one that we need ever to 
lay emphasis upon as distinct from wif- 
nesseth to ; but the word in the Greek is 
yet stronger, and may be rendered co- 
witnesseth with our spirits. The idea is 
of a blending and mingling of spiritual 
influence. 

The Gulf stream in its beneficent and 
hidden influence may be taken as a sort 
of parable of this. England should be 
naturally and properly a land of almost 
eternal winter. For some eight months 
of the year our seas ought to be frozen 
over, so that no ship could approach our 
shores. Our island should be a rough, 
rude tract of country, where only the 
hardiest forms of life could survive—a 
land of forest where wild beasts should 
roam, whose furs should give to the place 
almost its only value, and where the deep 
snows should make agriculture almost im- 
possible. 

What mystery is this which delivers 
us? Away in the distant southern world, 
in the fierce heat of the tropics, starts the 
Gulf Stream. It gathers the warmth of 
the sun, and sends it for thousands of 
miles across the seas to lave our shores. 
Thus the Artic winter is driven from us, 
and our ports are open. all the year round; 
over us stretch the kindlier skies; about 
us blow the gentler winds; our fields are 
covered with grass, our valleys are thick 
with corn; the pastures are covered with 
flocks and herds, and this favored land is 
shut off from extremes, and has the sum- 
mer of the north with the winter of the 
south. ; 

The parable is a many-sided illustration 
of the truth of nature. Of ourselves we 
do dwell in a land of winter, frozen and 
well-nigh dead, without the energy to put 
forth any life for God. But lo, about us ~ 
there flowed gracious influence from an- 
other world; we know not how, but by 
the Holy Spirit of God there is breathed 
about us and within us the love of God, 
softly transforming, bringing to us a new 
heaven and a new earth. And now do 
grow and flourish blessed things which 
before we knew not. This gift is ours for 
for the simple asking; by the surrender 
and submission of the heart to His grace. 





THE BRONZE JAPANESE BELL, tolled 
at Miss West’s funeral in Tokio, has ar- 
rived in Chicago. The inscription on 
it in Japanese translates into English as 
follows: ‘*This bell, cast in the city 
of Tokio, December 1oth, 1892, by 
Tsuda Sen, 1s made from the metal of 
tobacco pipes of more than a thousand 
men, once slaves, now freemen.’’ This 
inscription will also be engraved in 
English, French and German, and the 
bell will receive a prominent position in 
the World’s Fair.— W. C. 7. U. Bulietin. 
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JOHN GREENLEAP WHITTIER. 


BY WALTER L. SHELDON.* 


It was just after the death of Shakes- 
peare, at the close of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, that a new figure appeared in 
England. He had in him nothing of the 
gift of the poet or the man of the world. 
When we come to think about him it is 
as though we had gone to another part of 
the earth or were in an entirely different 
age of history. We do not quite know 
what to make of this successor to Shake- 
speare. He had nothing in him that 
would appreciate Rosalind in ‘‘ As You 
Like It.”? ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ 
would have been a perfect blank to his 
consciousness. I do not know that this 
man ever read a line of Shakespeare. 

And yet he was almost as remarkable 
in his way as was that great poet. He, 
too, was a man of the people. But his 
genius and enthusiasm lay in a wholly 
different direction. It was a quaint un- 
couth figure wandering up and down 
England. People called him a mad en- 
thusiast. He had been apprenticed as a 
shoemaker; but destiny or his own heart 
called him away from that kind of work. 
He had been brooding in his own con- 
sciousness over the wickedness of his 
country. The Church meant nothing to 
him. He could see in it no religion, no 
Christianity. He had been taught its 
precepts as a child, but to him it was all 
a form. He would:have none of it. He 
threw it all aside, left his home and 
family, and went searching for help and 
enlightenment. To this and to that and 
to the other man he appealed; but he 
could get no help. The persons to whom 
he applied talked one thing and felt an- 
other. He retired from society and tried 
to think for himself. After a while it 
came to him what he was searching for. 
He believed he had the solution. 

It was then that he put on the mantle 
of the public teacher. He wandered 
from village to village, town to town, city 
to city; country to country. He hada 
gospel to proclaim. He was practically 
without education. I do not think he 
ever knew any other speech than his own 
mother tongue. But it made no differ- 
ence. He shook the masses of the people 
as no scholar hasever done. He became 
an itinerant preacher. The people loved 
him and they heard him gladly. 

It was at the time that the sacred Book 
of the Church had just been given out to 
the people in their own language. It was 
all new and strange to them. They went 
to it, searched it, pored over it, as people 
would search and dig for hidden treasure. 
It was almost the only book which they 
did know anything about. They adopted 
its forms of speech. It had the power 
and the charm over them of something 
new and rare and wonderful. They did 
not ask themselves whether it was of great 
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value, or what was its particular worth. 
They took that all for granted. It was 
for the great masses of the people their 
only literature. 

And this itinerant preacher wandering 
up and down England took that book 
with him and taught it to the people. He 
knew nothing of the mysteries of theology. 
He had, probably, never read a line of it 
in the original language in which it was 
written. What he knew was the English 
Bible. And he conceived the idea so 
strange and unusual at that time that this 
sacred Book actually meant just what it 
said. He took it in that light. Every 
sentence there to him was as plain as the 
day. He became an itinerant preacher 
of the Bible. 

It is wonderful reading, the journals of 
that man. They are so quaint and curi- 
ous; the language is so singular. It 
would make one smile if it were not for 
the fact that we cannot sée anything 
humorous in what sent many thousands 
and thousands of persons to the prisons 
and cost many others their lives. No; 
there is such an awful intensity in the 
plain, quaint, uncouth speech of that 
strange itinerant teacher. It will not do 
for us to smile over anything that can in- 
spire a man to give up his life. 

He did have an unusual gospel for his 
age. It was strange and wonderful to the 
people who listened to it. It was all so 
different from the views of their fore- 
fathers; so wholly unlike the utterances 
of the Church. What he always was talk- 
ing about was something which he called 
the *‘ Light.”’ It was this thought which 
he put forward and-with which he sought 
to change the conditions of the heart, as 
well as the conditions of human society. 
He would listen to no other interpreter 
of the truth. He knew of only one 
source of authority. It was this same 
‘*Light.”” He believed it could exist in 
every living man and woman. It was by 
this means only that people were to inter- 
pret their sacred Book. How he de 
nounced all those external forms and 
traditions! The Church, he said, was 
standing between man and his God. The 
people were making the ceremony a sub- 
stitute for the feeling of the heart. They 
must, somehow, turn for help to this 
‘*Light.”” They must see the source of 
evil in themselves. In the quaint speech 
of his journals he writes: 

‘I see the state of those both priests 
and people who in reading the Scriptures 
cry out much against Cain, Esau, Judas, 
and other wicked men of former times 
mentioned tn the Holy Scriptures, but do 
not see the nature of Cain, of Esau, of 
Judas and those others in themselves. 
These said it was ‘‘They!’’ ‘‘ They!” 
‘*They!’’ that were the bad people; 
putting it off from themselves; but when 
some of these came with the light of the 
spirit of truth to see into themselves, then 
they came to say “I! I! 1! It is I 
myself that have been the Ishmael, the 
Cain, the Esau, and the Judas!’’ It 
was with that kind of a message that he 
sought to strike home to the heart of the 


common people. He was going to have 
no other authority than the plain words 
of his sacred Book as interpreted by the 
‘* Light’ in his own heart. He went up 
and down England telling the people: 


“ No more in ark or hill grove 
The Holiest abides; 

Not in the scroll’s dead letter 
The eternal secret hides, 


The eye shall fail that searches 
For me the hollow sky ; 

The far is even as the near, 
The low is as the high, 


O blind ones, outward groping, 
The idle quest forego ; 

Who listens to His inward voice 
Alone of Him shall know.’ 


Yes; it was a strange teaching with 
which he sought to inspire the common 
people of England. The world had 
heard but very little of it for upwards 
of ten centuries. It seems strange to 
men even now, although it had been 
taught eighteen or nineteen hundred 
years ago by the Sea of Galilee. He 
told people that there must be no re- 
specting of persons. All men should be 
treated alike. No accidental distinctions 
or honors or titles. One man was to 
be dealt with like another, as children 
of the same Infinite Father. What is 
more, he insisted that people should not 
only feel this, but put it into practice. 
He led them to adopt one form of speech 
and one habit, so that they should never 
in their customs or use of language show 
any of those distinctions between man 
and man. They ‘were to address all 
human beings as ‘* Thee”’ and ‘‘ Thou.” 
They were never to take off their hats 
to any living person. He taught the 
people the strange and most unusual gos- 
pel that war was a sin and crime; and 
he told his listeners that they must not 
be willing to serve as soldiers in taking 
the lives of their brother men. He went 
back to the writings he loved and dis- 
covered the command that the speech of 
men should be plain and simple; that 
it should be trustworthy by itself and 
never be supported by an oath. And so 
he led the people about him to refuse 
to take an oath even in court. They 
were to say only “‘Yea! Yea!’’ and 
‘*Nay! Nay!” And to think that what- 
soever was more said than that came of 
evil. It said so in the Bible. It says so 
there still; but few persons ever have 
taken it seriously. He inspired the peo- 
ple therefore to love truth for its own 
sake, and to be truthful for their own 
sakes. 

But this was not all. He taught the 
men that they were to be simple and plain 
in their lives. Not to care much for lux- 
ury or worldly goods, but to cultivate 
rather that same “‘light’’ in their own 
hearts. Plainness, simplicity and integ- 
rity of speech; plainness, simplicity and 
integrity in their lives ; plainness, simp- 
licity and integrity in their dealings with 
others,—that was the singular message he 
put forward to the world. He cared no- 
thing for cathedrals, or temples, or 
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churches. He made little of all outside 
authority. It was still the same “Light” 
he was thinking of. He took this thought 
into the hamlets, the villages, the towns, 
and the cities of England. He cared for 
no difficulty, no suffering, no hardship. 
He endured hunger, and cold, and perse- 
cution. They stoned him and beat him 
with rods; but he did not mind. If they 
would not hear him in one place, he went 
to another. Again and again they cast 
him into prison, and he lay for months at 
atime in the foul dens and pestilential 
air that made prison life in that day vast- 
ly worse than the vilest, lowest, and most 
cruel prison system existing in our day, 
either in Europe or America. The most 
wickedly and mercilessly treated convict 
of our own time has a paradise of life 
compared to what came to this man in 
his experiences in those dens of Eng- 
land. 

Most persons would have sickened and 
died in a week. But as for him he would 
spend his time writing letters and writing 
books and preaching his gospel of peace, 
gentleness, and good-will with his pen 
when he could not do it in person out in 
the world. 

He went over to Ireland, and there he 
taught his gospel. He crossed the Atlan- 
tic and came to us in this country, our 
forefathers, as an itinerant preacher. To 
the colonists in Vermont, to the Puritans 
of Massachusetts, he gave forth his new 
gospel about the “Light.’’ It is a marvel- 
ons and wonderful story of his career. 
He seemed to care tor nothing but just to 
help people by his teaching. There was 
almost a mad enthusiasm about it. He 
knew nothing of the sweetnesses of life. 
Art had no meaning for him. He only 
cared for this ‘‘ Light.’’ He appears to 
have been almost oblivious of what oc- 
curred to himself. Outer conditions and 
circums‘ances had little effect upon him. 
He could work with a like ardor and de. 
votion when in contact with all that was 
evil and unwholesome of prison life. It 
was to him as though he were out under 
the open sky or writing in a beautiful 
library, with the sun streaming in upon 
him through stained glass windows. The 
stained glass which softened the outer 
light of the world was for him the inner 
light of his own mind. He believed that 
if men would only care for that kind of a 
thing, they would have less care for what 
is on the outside. 

This all took place two or three cen- 
turies ago in another country. His teack- 
ings went on and on; they increased in 
influence. They spread over other lands 
and affected the lives and destinies of 
millions of people. He, too, without 
perhaps intending it founded a New 

Church. It has been a unique institution 
in the whole history of religion. He was 
able to inspire multitudes of others with 
that love of the plain and the ordinary. 
But as must be the destiny with every 
human organization, this great sect estab- 


lished so long ago, transplanted to other 


countries, is now slowly but inevitably on 
the decline. It exists and has a iarge 
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membership. The missionary spirit still 
survives. 
passing away. 
more or less being caught up in the wave 
of world tendencies. 
more than anything else is the peculiar 
customs he inaugurated, forms of speech, 
and simplicity of personal manner. 
the very substance of it all which he most 
cared for—the disregard of an elaborate 
outside, of all class distinctions—this now 
less prevails. 
find the joys of life in the sense of 
brotherliness and mutual 
rather than in the diversions of art, 
literature, music, and things of that kind. 
But the tendency has come to be in the 
other direction. 
vastly on the increase everywhere. 
less 
they try to make up for it by some- 
thing elaborate outside. The care for foms 
is becoming more and more emphatic. 
Religion is developing distinctively into 
an outer service. We are building elegant 
churches. 
tinctions which that itinerent preacher 
sought to destroy. We are losing the care 
for the ‘‘ Light.’’ 
stitute is appearing in the splendor of 


But its original character is 
We can see that they are 


What has survived 


But 


He would have had men 


helpfulness, 


The ceremonialism is 
The 


intensely people feel the more 


We are making all the dis- 


Once more the sub- 


music and ritual and cathedral. 
But as sometimes happens in religious 
movements, just at the time when they 


are expiring as a power in the world, 


they evolve or appear in rare and beauti- 
ful form in the life or the speech or the 
thought of some new leader. He is the 
last and often times the greatest of them 
all. He unites something of the new 
form of the world that blends it with the 
best and finest of what existed in that 
earlier institution. And that was what 
happened in this particular case. 

Along in the first years of our century 
there was a plain home attached to one of 
the farms of New England. We are told 
that one day the editor of the weekly 
paper published in the neighboring town 
drove up tothe door and asked for the 
young lad who lived there. As he came 
to the threshold in the front of the house, 
a boy entered from the rear. What a 
figure he was, that farmer’s lad! He was 
sockless, shoeless and coatless. All the 
clothing he had on was trousers, an old 
shirt, and a worn out straw hat. 

It seems that this rough, uncouth boy 
out there in the country had taken to 
writing poetry. He had sent a manuscript 
to the weekly paper, and a few weeks after 
in an agony of delight he saw what he 
had written in the ‘‘ Poet’s Corner’”’ of 
the Haverhil/ Gazette. He sent another 
and then another. At last the editor be- 
gan to inquire who he was, and he 
thought to go and look up the young 
poet and solicit his aid as a helper on the 
Gazette. The boy was John Greenleaf 
Whittier. The editor was William Lloyd 
Garrison. ‘This boy was to be the person 
who should take up and wear the mantle 


of Fox. 
(To be continued.) 





Serve the Lord with gladness. Ps. 100. 2. 
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THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN EXTRA- 
DITION TREATY. 

[Some weeks ago the Friends’ Review 
contained a contributed article on the sub- 
ject herein below briefly treated, but re- 
ferred to the alleged necessity for making 
use of forged papers, without any accom. 
panying remark. The following, which 
appeared in the Christian Cynosure of 
Fifth mo. 1st, may not be out of place in 
supplying a seeming omission in the are 
ticle alluded to. The writer of it wou'’d 
most likely subscribe to the view now ex- 
pressed.—J. W. L.] 

In the last number of Free Russia, 
‘‘the organof the Society of Friends of 
Russian Freedom,’’ I note an objection 
made to the proposed treaty as involving 
“a consideration of the most weighty 
character.’’ It explains that among the 
offences provided for in the treaty, as 
drawn six years ago, was the ‘‘crime of 
forgery, by which is understood the utter- 
ance of forged papers, and also the coun- 
terfeiting of public, sovereign or govern- 
mental acts. A clause like this—and it is 
sure to recur in the new treaty—fills the 
cup of infamy to overflowing. Everybody 
knows, who knows anything of Russia, 
that the false passport, which is a forged 
paper in the sense of the clause cited, is 
the one indispensable means of freedom 
to the man who in that country takes his 
life in his hand and makes a ‘dash fur 
liberty.’ Escape from the prisons of Rus- 
sia and the Siberian mines without the 
use of a counterfeited paper is impossible. 
Nor can the Russiam frontier be crossed 
without one of these falsified docu- 
ments,’’ 

Sympathizing with every wisely directed 
movement designed to be promotive of 
righteousness, temperance and truth, I in- 
cline to believe that no undertaking will 
ultimately prosper which is presumed to 
be dependent for success upon methods 
that are deceitful and untruthful. Straight- 
forwardness will meet a better issue in the 
long run. Forgery, even for a righteous 
cbject, with deceit and stratagem, will be 
met by corresponding overreaching or 
cunning devices, while the protestations 
of the workers for greater political free- 
dom that they are of engaged in secret 
murderous intrigues, will not be believed 
by the powers that bear rule. 

It were well, therefore, that the meet- 
ings in this country called to protest 
against the acceptance of the propo:ed 
extradition treaty with Russia, should give 
expression to the conviction that open, 
straightforward, non-deceiving methods of 

political agitation and action have the 
sympathy of the American people. The 
other kind must tend to confusion aid 
strife, and a hopeless widening of the 
breach. Strong reprobation, indeed, let 
there be for despotism and barbarity, 
wherever exhibited, but let us have a care 
how we subscribe to the refrain that 
‘counterfeited papers” and ‘falsified 
documents ’’ are ‘‘ indispensable means of 
freedom.’’ Neither in business nor in 
politics is this a sound or safe principle to 
proceed upon. Jostan W. Legps. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE Sociry —At the stated 
meeting of the Managers at the Bible 
House, New York, on the rst instant, a 
welcome was given to Francis Penzotti, 
Agent for the Society in Western South 
America, whose long imprisonment in 
Peru awakened general interest and sym- 
pathy. He gave an account of the en- 
coulaging results of recent labors by him 
self and Agent Norwood in Central Ameri- 
ca; 14,000 copies of the Scriptures having 
been scld by them during the last five or 
six months. 


Dr. CONNETT says the women are the 
leaders and agitators in mission work, and 
suggests as a topic fora paper, ‘* How 
to interest men in missionary work.’’— 
Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 





A NEW TELEGRAPHIC INSTRU- 
MENT. 

The telautograph is the name of an in- 
vention almost as wonderful as the pho- 
nograph, and which may prove to be as 
useful as the telephone. Members of the 
press were invited this afternoon to in- 
spect the invention, at the offices, No. 80 
Broadway, of the Gray National Telaut- 
ographic Company, of which General T, 
M. Logan is President. All those who 
inspected the telautograph went away 
satisfied that they had seen an invention 
which will rank, as a marvel, with the 
telegraph, the telephone, the cable, the 
electric light and the phonograph. 
Whether it will have as wide an appli- 
cation as the telephone remains to be 
seen. This will depend largely on the 
liability of the machines to get out of 
order, and upon whether the public, after 
a trial of both methods, would finally 
decide that it is better to write than to 
speak their messages. The telautograph, 
however, is not necessarily a rival of the 
telephone. There is a large use for both 
machines. It would seem, however, to 
make the Morse alphabet useless. The 
telautograph is a writing telegraph. A 
man sits down at his desk in New York 
and writes a message to a friend in Phila- 
delphia. The latter receives the message 
in an exact fac simile of the handwriting 
of the sender. This operation requires 
no skilled labor. Anyone who can write 
can send a message. and, provided there 
is an electric wire connecting them and 
two transmitters and receivers, two per- 
sons can carry on a correspondence, 
though thousands vf miles apart, and 
every stroke of the pen will be exactly 
and instantaneously reproduced over that 
dis!ance. j 

Prot. Morton, of Stevens Institute, who 
has examined the structure of the instru- 
ments, says that he found it to ‘‘ be re- 
markably simple or devoid of compli- 
cation, and the mode of operation,” he 
says, ‘‘in all respects direct and posi- 
tive.’’— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


>, 


THE great secret of success in life is 
tor a man to be ready when his oppor- 
tunity comes.— Disraeli. 











SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


JEREMIAH HusBarp, whose labors a- 
mong the Indians in Indian Territory are 
well known to our readers, attended 
Germantown Meeting, Philadelphia, 6 
mo., 4h, and the Young People’s Bible 
Class at its close. He addressed a num- 
ber of Friends on the Indian question at 
a private house, 6 mo., 7th. 


THORNTOWN QUARTERLY MEETING was 
held at Farmers’ Institute, Indiana, 5 m>., 
26th-28:h. Visiting ministers, R. W. 
Douglas, John McMillan and wife, and 
Levi Rees. As was expected, a good 
meeting was realized, The ministry was 
evangelistic in character. The Christian 
Endeavor Meeting was held with a full 
house on Seventh-day evening. First-day 
morning, the W. L. Missionary Society 
had its exercises. All who could getvin 
the house at 11 o’clock listened to R. W. 
Douglas ; theme, ‘‘ the importance of be- 
ing faithful in little things.”’ 

A. B. Wasson. 


THREE VERY SUCCESSFUL and profitable 
missionary conferences have been held by 
the women's missionary societies of the 
various Yearly Meetings in America. 
Two of these are known as the general 
conferences of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Union, as the first one was 
prior to the organization of the Union 
though looking directly to that end. The 
second general conference held at Blue 
Island, Ill., from May 11-14 inclusive, 
1893, has just passed into history. The 
unanimous voice seemed to be that it was 
the best one yet held. This is as it 
should be. Each succeeding one shou'd 
be the des¢ one in spiritual power, prac- 
tical results, definite aims, sisterly sympa- 
thy and fellowship. The conference and 
all its interests were placed definitely in 
the hands of the Holy Spirit at the open- 
ing of the first session, and we believe it 
may be truly said that He had right of 
way from the first to the closing moment 
on Sabbath night, and ‘“‘ thanks be unto 
God which always leadeth us in triumph 
in Christ.’’ 


Tue periods of mere enthusiasm and of 
the formative state have both been safely 
passed. The Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Union promises to be a permanent 
organization with a definite work to do. 
It has proven itself through its eleven 
constituting boards to be a most valuable 
factor in the missionary work of our 
church. With $22,349 79 as the total 
receipts for 1892, and a balance of $322 
in its general treasury for the first term of 
three years, we cannot doubt that our 
Father has owned and blessed us. We 
have raised during the three years at least 
$65,000 in round numbers. It was 
evident by the reports from the various 
boards that there has been a continued 
growth in our mission fields since the con- 
ference three years ago. While it means 


constant work, no relaxation of effort, 
whatever, either here or there, but clearly 
an increase of labor, these results seem 


much to us like a voice speaking from the 
cloud and saying, ‘‘Go forward !"— 
Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 


Syria.—The last few mails from Syria 
have brought news that the illness of 
Susane Waldmeier has assumed a serious 
form, and grave fears are entertained for 
the result. Her strength is greatly re- 
duced, and it is thought by her devoted 
watchers and attendants more than doubt- 
ful whether it will enable her to overcome 
the malady (pernicious anemia). Our 
sympathies are much called for on behalf 
of Theophilus Waldmeier and their family 
in this great trial. It quite precludes T. 
Waldmeier from going to England this 
year as he had hoped. 


Japan.—M. A. Gundry writes: I am 
glad to be able to tell you that all the 
members of our mission are nicely. 
S. A. Cosand though not looking strong 
has nicely recovered, and is able to re- 
sume her duties. Mary Morris made a 
great effort, and came up from Yokoho- 
ma to pay us a farewell visit on second 
day. She seemed much pleased with 
Joseph Cosand’s house and the result of 
the alterations, as indeed I think all must 
be. Our new house is so far completed, 
that she was able to be taken in a chair 
into the lower rooms though as the men 
were busy plastering the walls she could 
not see them to advantage. 

The rooms are beginning to look very 
nice, and will I am sure be most comfor- 
table. 

We do so enjoy having M. M. Haines 
here. She makes a capital head of the 
school and all are fond of her. Next 
week is the spring holiday and the girls 
are to be allowed at home from the third 
day morning to fifth-day evening. It 
will make a nice treat for them, but the 
time is so short [ expect several will re- 
main at the school. 

We have greatly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated Mary Morris’ stay among us, and 
feel most grateful for all she has done for 
the mission and the Japanese generally. 
We grieve she should leave us in such a 
state of weakness, though thankful that 
she has somewhat recovered and trust 
that she will be mercifully upheld and 
strengthened to the termination of her 
long journey, and enabled safely to reach 
her home and friends and that God may 
grant that the seed sown may bear good 
fruit in coming years.—/riends Mission- 
ary Advocate. 


WHITTIER QuaRTERLY MEETING, Cal., 
was held 5 mo. 20:h. _ A lively devotional 
meeting was followed by the meeting for 
business. The college committee reported 
a proposition from the P. L. and W. Co., 
to donate 15 acres of land in a very de- 
sirable location when $6,000 ‘were subs- 
cribed, and 5 acres more when an addi- 
tional $4,000 are subscribed. $5,500 of 
the first mentioned sum is already subs- 
cribed, and the committee believe it can 
all be secured. Of course this is only a 
beginning, but our membership, and many 
not of our church seem alive to the im- 


portance of pushing this work as fast as 
means will allow. It is not the intention 
of the meeting to send an agent east to 
solicit contributions just now, but if any 
Friends are overburdened with money and 
feel that it would be laying up treasure 
in Heaven to contribute, it will be thank- 
fully received. 

The meeting decided to raise $300 to 
aid in liquidating an indebtedness on the 
meeting house at Wildomar. The subject 
of supplying weak meetings with pastors 
was discussed, but no steps were taken in 
that direction. 

The.committee to make arrangements 
for holding a conference this summer 
propose it to be held at Long Beach, com- 
mencing Sixth mo. 16th, and ending 
Sixth mo. 22d. A program was read 
which as far as completed was united 
with, and the committee continued to ex- 
tend further care. —W. Dor.anp in 
Christian Worker. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON 1. Seventh mo. 2, 1893. 
PAUL CALLED TO EUROPE. 
Acts xvi. 6—15. 

Gotpen Text.—Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptising them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, Matt. xxviii, 19. 

We closed our studies in the Acts, six 
months ago, at the point where the Apos- 
tolic Council at Jerusalem had decided 
the difficult question of the admission of 
Gentile converts intothe Christian church 
without their first becoming Jews. This 
was as we know a very important era in 
the history of the church. It took place 
some time in A.D. 51. We resume the 
narrative at this point. Paul and Barna- 
bas with two delegates from the Jerusalem 
church had returned to Antioch bearing 
with them the decree of the Council. 
They stayed there for a time, and then 
Paul proposed to Barnabas that they 
should together revisit the places, where 
on their former journey they had left 
young converts whose faith required to be 
strengthened. Note that this is an im- 
portant work. Although we by no means 
admit the necessity of supplying a meet- 
ing composed largely of new converts 
with a settled pastor to minister to their 
spiritual needs we do advocate frequent 
visits from those who will sympathize with 
and help them. Many blessed results have 
been lost for want of this proper ‘ pac- 
toral care.” Barnabas wished again to 
take with him his nephew John Mark who 
had on the former occasion turned back 
when they reached the dangerous disa- 
greeable part of the journey. Paul re- 
fused, and the contention waxed so sharp 
between them that they were forced to 
separate. It is evident from the Greek 
words that there were faults on both sides, 
but we need not think of these close 
friends and fellow laborers as ‘‘ parting in 
anger.” Conybeare says, ‘It is very likely 
that they made a deliberate and amicable 
arrangement to divide the region of their 
first mission between them.” Paul men- 
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tions Barnabas with honor in his writings 
(I Cor. ix. 6; Gal. ii. 1, 9), and acknowl- 
edged Mark as his fellow laborer (Philem. 
24). See also II. Tim. iv. 11; Col. iv. 
10, 11. Paul then, taking with him Silas, 
or Silvanus, one of the delegates from the 
Jerusalem church, went northward through 
Syria, then west through Cilicia, and so 
visited the churches established on his pre- 
vious journey but in the reverse order. 
At Lystra, Timothy, one of the converts 
on the first journey joined them at Paul’s 
request. Read Acts xvi. 1-3. 


6. Now when they had gone throughout 
Phrygia. ‘‘An undefined region round 
about Antioch of Pisidia to the north, 
east, and west.’’—Zewin. It included 
the churches of the valley of the Lycus, 
Colcssce, Laodicea and Thyatira.”—Plump- 
tre. And the region of Galatia. ‘The 
great central tableland, north and east of 
Phrygia inhabited by the descendants of 
the Gauls who invaded Creece and Asia 
in the third century B.C. Read Gal. iv. 
13-15. And were forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost. The apostles carried on their work 
under the immediate guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Zo preach the word in Asia. 
‘¢ Asia” is here, and elsewhere in the 
New Testament, the Roman Senatorial 
Province bordering the Aégean Sea. 


7. After they were come to Mysia. This 
was one of the provinces comprised in 
‘¢ Asia.”’ They assayed to go into Bithy- 
nia. A province of Asia Minor on the 
Black Sea, northeast of Mysia Buf the 
Spirit. Rev. Ver. ‘* The Spirit of Jesus.”’ 
Compare Acts i. 1. Suffered them not. 
Jesus Christ, Himself watching over His 
own work hedged up the way in Asia that 
the wider, more important field of Eu- 
rope might be opened out. So when God 
stops us in one direction it is that He may 
give us more effective work to do in an- 
other. 


8. And they passing by Mysia. Without 
stopping to preach. Came down to Troas. 
About four miles from the site of the an- 
cient Troy. ‘‘It was the transit harbor 
between the northwest of Asia Minor and 
Macedonia.’’— Hovey. 


9. And a vision appeared to Paul in the 
night. Already divine intimations had 
led them to the place from which the 
Macedonian hills were visible across the 
blue AZgean. There stood a man of Mace. 
donia. ‘* With the view of the distant 
land of Macedonia imprinted on his mem- 
ory, and the thought of Europe’s miser- 
able heathenism deep in his heart, he was 
prepared like Peter at Joppa, to receive 
the full meaning of the voice which spoke 
to him in a dream.’’—Conybeare. Come 
over into Macedonia and help us. ‘* This 
vision has been rightly recognized by the 
church as interpreting the unuttered cry 
of heathendom for help.’’—Adédot/. Mace- 
donia lay to the north of Greece. ‘It 
had numerous flourishing cities, of which 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Amphipolis, Apol- 
lonia, and Berea are mentioned in the 
Acts.’”’— Gloag. 

10. /mmediately we endeavored. From 
the change to the first person plural we 


[Sixth mo. 


gather that Luke ‘the beloved physi- 
cian ’’ here joined the missionary band. 
They would have to seek out a ship going 
that way. Assuredly gathering. Accept- 
ing the guidance without doubting. One 
who truly seeks divine guidance will ac- 
cept it in whatever way it comes. 


11. With a straight course to Samo- 
thracia. Paul made this same journey 
again ata later period. See Acts xx. 1, 
II Cor. ii. 12, 13. Samothracia was an 
island in the Aigean. N. W. from Troas 
and about half way to Neapolis, the sea- 
port of Philippi. Amd the next day to 
Neapolis. From indications in the text 
we gather that the missionaries were sped 
on their way by favoring winds. The 
whole distance from Troas to Neapolis is 
about 130 miles. On another occasion 
the voyage’ from Philippi to Troas took 
five days. See Acts xx. 6. Now the same 
voyage was accomplished in two. 


12. From thence to Philippi. The city 
was ten miles from its port, Neapolis. It 
was named for its founder, Philip of Mace- 
don. And a colony. A Roman colony 
was a miniature of the Imperial city,—a 
portion of Rome itself transplanted to the 
provinces. Some of the inhabitants, being 
colonists and the descendants of colonists, 
were Roman citizens, and were still en- 
rolled in one of the tribes, and possessed 
the privilege of voting at Rome. In these 
cities the Roman law was scrupulously 
observed; and they were governed by 
their own senate and magistrates, and not 
by the governor of the province in which 
the colony happened to be situated.— 
Schaf.. 


13. We went out of the city bya river 
side. The Gangas, a small stream resorted 
to by the Jews, on account of the ablu- 
tions connected with their worship. Where 
prayer was wont to be made. Re. Ver. 
‘“‘ Where we supposed there was a place of 
prayer.’’ ‘‘ The word is well known as 
the designation of a slight and temporary 
structure . . . erected for the purposes of 
Jewish worship, especially where there are 
not enough Jews for a regular synagogue.” 
Spake unto the women. It is to be noted 
that women are usually more faithful in 
religious observances than men. Also that 
Paul thought it worth while to preach the 
gospel to women only and “there within 
this small circle was the story of redemp- 
tion first told in proud Europe.’’—C. S. 
Robinson. 


14. Lydia, a seller of purple of the 
city of Thyatira. “The city of Thya- 
tira, on the confines of Lydia and Mysia, 
and one of the seven churches of Asia ad- 
dressed in the Apocalypse, was celebrated 
in very early days for its purple dyes and 
purple fabrics. See Homer, Iliad, iv. 41.”’ 
—Schaff. Curiously enough Lydia wasa 
native of the very country where Paul had 
wished to preach. By obeying the divine 
guidance he came straight to her. Note 
that the nearest way to those for whom we 
feel concerned is to follow the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. Whose heart the Lord 
opened. See Matt. xi. 25 ; Luke xxiv. 45 ; 
I Cor. iii. 6, 7. It is the fact that God 
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goes before His chiidren, preparing the 
hearts of those to whom He sends them 
which encourages us in our work of car- 
rying the gospel. Instead of saying, ‘‘God 
is working therefore we need not work,’’ 
we should say, ‘‘ God is working therefore 
we must work.” See John v. 17. 

15. And when she was baptized. “ As 
soon as she believed, she made a public 
profession of her faith in the appointed 
way,—by baptism.’”’-—/Feloudet. As we 
have often noted, the essentia! thing in 
early Christian baptism was the public 
confession of Christ ; this is still essential, 
and although the outward rite of water 
baptism no longer answers this purpose 
we should take good care to confess Christ 
in a way that will be clearly understood 
by those around us. Matt. x. 32, 33. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. God uses imperfect instruments in the 
advancement of His kingdom. 

z. One central truth of this lesson is the 
reality of the divine guidance. It should 
be carefully explained and impressed. 

3. Those who truly follow God’s guid. 
ance will find themselves led continually 
into new fields of service. 

4. One woman whose heart had respond- 
ed to God’s softening grace, was sufficient 
to bring Paul from Asia into Europe and 
was the beginning of the great church at 
Philippi. 


es me 





TO MY DOG BLANCO. 


My dear dumb friend, low lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet, 

Glad partner of my home and fare, 
My shadow in the street. 


I look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine, 


For all of good that I have found, 
Within myself or human kind, 
Hath royally informed and crowned 

Your gentle heart and mind, 


I scan the whole broad earth around 

For that one heart which, leal and true, 
Bears friendship without end or bound, 

And find the prize in you. 


I trust you as I trust the stars ; 
Nor cruel loss nor scoff of pride, 
Nor beggary nor dungeon bars 
Can move you from my side, 


As patient under injury 
As any Christian saint of old, 
As gentle as a lamb with me, 
But with your brothers bold, 


Ah, Blanco, did I worship God 
As truly as you worship me, 
Or follow where my Master trod 

With your humility ! 


Did I sit tondly at His feet, 
As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine, 
And watch Him with a love as sweet, 
My life would grow divine! ANON. 


ee 


It is good for me that I have been af- 
flicted, that I might learn thy statutes, 


HOW THEY KEPT EASTER AT THE 
COLORED MISSION. 


THE lady sat in her comfortable parlor 
at twilight. She was thinking of the 
coming of the joyous Easter-time; her 
heart was full of thanksgiving for the 
blessings with which her life was crowned, 
and of tender, wistful pity for those 
less favored than herself. As she mused, 
there floated up through the register from 
the dining-room below the fragrance of 
the tea just drawn ready for the evening 
meal. Its subtile aroma seemed to mingle 
with her meditations, and to give them a 
practical turn. She began to reckon 
softly,—‘‘ Ten pounds, sixteen ounces to 
a pound, and five ounces for each one; 
let me see, that would give a portion 
each to thirty-two women.”’ 

Just at this juncture her tall son entered. 
He smiled pleasantly at his mother’s 
abstracted air, but soon became as inter- 
ested as herself in the calculation. As 
the outcome of their deliberations, there 
was sent within a day or two to the mis- 
sion thirty two five-ounce packages of 
tea, and similar packets containing sugar, 
rice, and coffee, with a pleasant note ask- 
ing that this little thankoffering might be 
distributed among thirty-two poor women 
at Easter, to cheer and brighten that Sab- 
bath day for them. 

When the Lord sends a thought into 
the heart, it is always a fruitful one. It 
was so in this case. Another friend, 
like-minded, hearing of what had been 
done, said, ‘‘The women will need 
cream with their tea,’’ and three cases 
cf cans of condensed cream was his 
offering. 

The children of a Sabbath-school at 
Richmond Hill saw clearly that the recipi- 
ents should have crackers and cheese, and 
gave one day’s collection towards this ; 
another school in Poughkeepsie added 
potatoes and hominy; anda Bible School 
in Brooklyn contributed slices of ham. 
Then some little bird of the air carried 
tidings of these undertakings up to West- 
chester County. There was a_ great 
cackling among a flock of Truth’s hens, 
and as a result a fine box of fresh-la‘d 
eggs was the contribution from that sec- 
tion. Some children’s books, toys, and 
Easter cards came in as an acceptable 
supplement. 

Tea or coffee, sugar, cream, rice, pota- 
toes, hominy, ham and eggs, crackers 
and cheese, toys and text cards, these 
made up a substantial basketful for each 
favored individual. 

Then came the pleasant duty of distri- 
bution. To those among the sick and 
aged who had no messenger to send, their 
respective portions were carried. Others 
were called on and invited to come to the 
mission for theirs. At each place visited 


the joyful story of Easter blessing was 
recounted; of our loving Saviour who 
came into the world, not only to give His 
life for us, but to take away the sting of 
death, to conquer the grave for our sakes 
—our living, ever-present Lord. 


Some of these homes are places which 
it makes one’s heart ache with pity to 
enter. One brave old woman, who in 
her ninety-second year was still working 
for her own support, sat tending a 
‘* boarding baby ’’ in a ground-floor tene- 
ment, so dark that though the day was a 
clear one, it was hard to distinguish one 
object from another. She thankfully re- 
ceived her portion. 

A second poor woman, aged and fee- 
ble, in a dingy, upstairs room rejoiced 
over the gift. She said, ‘‘ Easter used to 
mean nothing to us but plenty of eggs; 
now it is all different. It speaks to us of 
a risen Saviour.’’ 

Another lone woman had been ill for a 
week in her back basement room. She 
sat in an old rocking-chair, and in simple 
faith accepted the Easter token as sent 
direct from the Lord. 

One of the saddest cases was that of a 
consumptive man and his family. He had 
hemorrhage; the baby was sick with 
spasms. The wife, upon whose needle 
they depended, sat sewing with the child 
in her arms. Those arms are empty now, 
for the father and baby have both passed 
over into the heavenly country, where 
they may see the face of their living and 
glorified Saviour, and be satisfied with 
His likeness. 

Another consumptive man, very ill, 
passed the long hours of the day alone, 
while his faithful wife went out to earn 
their subsistence. The little parcels were 
piled up on a chair to give her a pleasant 
surprise when she came home; but care 
was needed to place them where the leak 
from the ceiling would not dampen them, 
nor the mouldering plaster fall upon them. 
O ye who dwell in ceiled houses, think of 
such a home as this for a sick man! It is 
his no longer, for he too has gone home, 
to pass the coming Easter in that fair land 
in which “ the inhabitant shall not say ‘I 
am sick.’ ”’ 

A good old widow said, ‘‘I don’t 
know how to ’spress my thanks. It ’pears 
like I was just learning ’bout Easter. I 
never knew what it meant before. I was 
igno’ant. Christmas we understood, 
‘bout the Lord Jesus coming into the 
world, but this ’bout His resurrection 
from the grave, this is glorious.” This 
poor woman remarked naively, asif it were 
a constitutional peculiarity of hers, ‘I 
don’t know how it is, but I cannot get 
along without food. When I don’t have 
it I get all faint like inside, and my head 
turns dizzy.”’ 

Another of the recipiefts was a colored 
French cook, crippled with rheumatism, 
whose happy conversion had been a fea- 
ture in recent missionary meetings. 

One portion was sent to a young girl in 
bodily decline, but who was happy in 
assured hope and unfaltering trust in her 
Redeemer—(since realized, we may rever- 
ently believe, for she died a few weeks 
later in the triumphs of faith.) 

Another to a young girl just recovering 
from a fever. She thought, ‘Surely 
the angels must attend those who have 
sent these things.” 
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Oa the Saturday morning before Easter 
there came to the mission a succession of 
callers with baskets, aprons, and papers, 
in which to receive their allotted portions. 
None were sent empty away. Many a 
blessing was invoked upon the unknown 
donors, many a heartfelt thanksgiving 
expressed; and we trust that to all the 
pitticipants in this good cheer some fresh 
significance may be added to the fact 
that ‘* The Lord is risen, indeed.’’.—J/,, 
in London Friend. 


New York, March. 1893. 


of God. That we waste not the Lord's sub- 
stance nor come to a close of our service for 
Him prematurely, 

The Queries were read, The reports show 
a prevalence of love and harmony, of life, 
and growth, and increased earnestness and 
devotion especially among the youth, and 
much aggressive work in missions was re- 
ported. Blessing uponevangelistic labor was 
referred to in several reports. 

Most families are in the practice of reading 
the Bible and observing a season of prayer, 
Many have been engaged in gospel temper- 
ance work, A few instances of the use, and 
one of engagement in the manufacture of 
cider were mentioned, Bible sct ools are re. 
ported in all our meetings. Cornwall re- 
ports a call for aidin building 2 new meet- 
ing-house at Highland Mills. 

Several spoke of the vital truths of which 
we as a church have been made the custo- 
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First-day Fifth mo. 28th.—The visiting 
ministers occupied the respective pulpits of 
the village, and addressed large and atten- 
tive audiences, 

At the Friends’ meeting-house Caroline E. 
Talbot spoke from the 9th of Isaiah on the 
coming and mission of Christ. Many hearts 
were touched, as indicated by tear-bedewed 
cheeks,'‘as she testified to the grace that came 
by Him,of the governmentthat was upon Him 
and the Zeace that was and is of Him; all 
of which she testified of as her experimental 
knowledge, to keep and sustain amid all 
earthly loss and trial. 

This testimony was the more appreciated 
by the congregation, it having been known 
that since leaving her home her house had 
been burned to the ground. 

Elwood Siler followed her on the work of 
redemption, of sanctification, and the coming 
of Christ to receive His bride, the church, 
adorned for her husband. 

The meeting closed under a very solemn 
covering intensified by the singing of ahymn 
by Elmer Guildersleve: “We shall know 
each other there.” 

At 2 P. M. many Friends rode out 2 miles 
to attend the funeral of Eliza Haviland, a 
beloved elder of Glens Falls Meeting. 

At the evening meeting J. T, Dorland 
based his sermon on “ The disciples were first 
€alled Christians at Antioch,” 

The true meaning of the name, how greatly 
it was dishonored by those professing it, and 
what it signified in experience and life were 
the points he made, The day was beautiful, 
The very atmosphere seemed pervaded by a 
deep solemnity, as songs of praise, thanks- 
giving and prayer, followed by testimonies 
and presentation of gospel truth, charter- 
ized every assembled company of wor- 
shippers, 

Bible-school exercises were held in the 
upper and lewer rooms, and 12 meetings in 
the village under the care of Friends during 
the day. 

Second-day Morning, 8.30.— Devotional 
meeting in lower room, and meeting of min- 
isters and elders, 

io A. M.—Yeatly Meeting for business was 
resumed. Timothy B. Hussey from New 
England Yearly Meeting was introduced 
and welcomed by the meeting. The meet- 

ing, as are all meetings thus far, was opened 
by prayer, both silent and vocal. The death 
of Mary G. Underhill was very feelingly re- 
ferred to, and fears were expressed that our 
great loss may have been the result of over- 
work in her faithful efforts to do double duty 


to her family and the church ; and a caution 


was expressed that we should regard our 
physical strength as a gift from God as much 
as our time and money, which should be 
husbanded to the best advantage to the glory 





dian; that our fellow believers of other 
churches increasingly realize their import- 
ance and practicability. We have great 
reason to trust that our mission is not in vain 
nor yet ended. 


A request from Farmington Quarter 


for aid through the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders was referred to acommittee who pro- 
posed a committee to visit that meeting. 
They were united with and appointed, 


The Associated Executive Committee on 


Indian Affairs report a marked progress and 
good results in Christian growth; 10 men and 
their wives, and 4 devoted women are now 
laboring among them. There are I9 meet- 
ings, with an average attendance of 50 in 
each, or 900 in all; and 16 other occasional 
meetings ; 35 meetings in the territory. Four 
Monthly Meetings and 11 Preparative 
Meetings. One Monthly Meeting in Kansas, 
with 750 members, of whom about half are 
Indians, Bible schools prospering, conver- 
sions and additions to membership represent 
life and growth among them. The report 
was supplemented by C. W. Goddard and 
Jeremiah Hubbard, who very feelingly and 
graphically represented their claims upon 
us and their needs, They reported a com- 
plimentary remark of a young Indian who 
said: “The great father at Washington 
drives us from our homes and fails to keep 
his promises to us, but the grass grows, and 
the water flows and the Quakers treat us 
kindly and keep their promises.” A collec- 
tion was taken up; $239 for committee, $171 
for J], Hubbard. 


Afternoon, 3.30.—Report of Christian En- 


deavor Society was read and warmly ap- 
proved and commended, 


The Home and Foreign Missionary Board 
was authorized to appropriate g1000 of Helen 
Congdon’s legacy to aid in building the Nor- 
mal school building in High Point N. C. 

Bertha Ramsey eloquently presented the 
needs of Friends in Oregon in completing a 
Polytechnic institution in Salem, Oregon, 
Samuel Rogers, of Canada, followed her in 
presenting the need of Friends in the interest 
of Pickering College. A collection was 
taken for each, $100 for Oregon, and $171 
for Pickering College. 

Committee on Peace ard Arbitration re- 
ported the circulation of much Peace litera- 
ture and 52 addresses delivered on the sub- 
ject. Several referred to an advance in 
public sentiment on the subject. Let us not 
cease to unfold our banner and see that our 
trumpet gives no uncertain sound, A new 
committee was apponted, 


Second-day, Evening.—An Educational 
Conference was held. Addresses were given 
by James Wood, Dr. S. T. Birdsall, F. H, 
Peirce, C. H. Jones and J. T. Dorland. 

















[Sixth mo, 


All advocated}a liberal education as great- 


ly increasing a preparation for service in the 
church, 


James Wood referred to the fact that a 


few years ago the clerks of all our Yearly 


Meetings except one were graduates of 
Haverford College. 


The two last named speakers cautioned 


against intellectual attainments being sought 
or trusted to for gospel service, except in a 
subordinate sense. The Holy Spirit, the 
anointing, the Divine call and qualification 
are indispensable to success in the Lord's 
service, They instanced D, L. Moody and 
others without college education, whose la- 
bors have been blessed beyond those of any 
of far higher intellectual attainments. A 
kindly and suggestive criticism of methods 
and want of methods which obtain and are 
practiced among Friends followed. 


Third day Morning.—In the upper room 


Harry Keates taught the necessity of the 
Holy Spirit's aid and enlightening influence, 
in all our research and study, and in the 
ministry of the Word, In the lower room 
Ella T. Hartley gave a very instructive les- 
son on the systematic study of the Bible. 


At 10 A.M. Business Meeting was resumed, 
Book and Tract Committees report en- 


quiries from every Yearly Meeting in Amer- 
ica for modern books relating to our Society ; 
their circulation extending even to Manitoba, 
Amount expended $1265. 


Report of Trustees of our Academy at 


Union Springs was read, supplemented by a 
letter from John J. Thomas, commending the 
school to the care and confidence of Friends, 
Nearly all the students are converted ; some 
have joined our Society. Several give hope- 
ful promise of the ministry and one has been 
recorded as a minister, A new Board of 
Trustees was appointed at the request of the 
former Board, , 


The report of the Evangelistic Committee 


ackowledged the good hand of the Lord 
upon them. 33 series of meetings were held, 
resulting in 131 professed conversions, and 
118 requests tor membership. The report 
was encouraging, and a new committee was 
appointed to continue the work, 


J. T. Dorland exhorted that all our life 


should be offered as a sacrament to the Lord. 
Even in our business engagements, we are 
brought into touch with others, we may thus 
be the better able to minister to their spiritual 
needs. He feared that young men may - 
shrink from the call to the ministry appre- 


hending that a willing response would in- 


volve giving up their secular business. 


Henry Wood regretted that only one woman 
was among our visiting Friends, He feared 
a decline in women’s ministry among us and 
expatiated on its value. James Wood cau- 
tioned against our drifting into danger on 
the subject of pastors. The intention of this 
meeting never has been to encourage pastors 
to look after and minister to the flock col- 
lectively alone, but to minister to the flock 
individually ; visiting the families, seeking 
out those who go astray; not to take the 
whole charge of the meetings and in the in- 
terim to the preparation of sermons. It is the 
pastors duty to seek to develop the gifts of 
others, as well as his own; showing every 
c ourtesy to the timid and young. 

A memorial on Peace and Arbitration ad- 
dressed to all the governments in the world 
was signed by the clerk on behalf of the 
meeting. : 

To attend the Peace Congress of the 
World’s Fair James Wood, Jonathan Dick- 
enson and wife and J. De Voll were appoint- 
ed as delegates, 

An endeavor to raise an Endowment Fund 
for the Academy at Union Springs was re- 
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sponded to by the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety raising $100, and an offer of. Elihu 
Hoag to be one of 10 who would each give 
$1000, This was partially met and probably 
will be fully. Proceedings of Representative 
Meeting were read by their clerk, C. W. 
Lawrence. The death of Edmund Titus and 
T. H. Burgess of their number was referred 
to with a request that the vacancy be sup- 
plied ; which was subsequently done by the 
appointment of R. I, Murray and Joshua 
Barton, 

Their proceedings were approved by the 
meeting and several appointments made by 
them were confirmed. 

The Trustees of the Mosher Fund report 
387 books distributed in this and ten other 
States. Many personal testimonies as to 
their acceptance and usefulness were men- 
tioned ; one from the President of Honduras, 
some from Cuba and San Salvador, and 
some applications for membership resulted. 

Henry Dickinson, retiring after 18 years 
of faithful service as Trustee of this Fund, 
received the expression of grateful apprecia- 
tion by the meeting. He supplemented the 
report by a graphic description of the eccen. 
tric testator, Henry H. Mosher, 

Third.day Evening.-- A Temperance Meet- 
ing was opened by singing ‘‘ Rescue the 
Perishing.” J. B. Chase presided. Prayer 
was Offered by C, E. Talbot. J.T. Dorland 
said: There are many prefessed temperance 
people, whose professions are barren of 
results, The temperance work has made 
great advance in England in the past ten 
years, It is conceded by all true temper- 
ance workers that it is our duty to promote 
the cause by every way possible, looking 
towards final prohibition. He compli- 
mented Lady Henry Somerset as the un- 
crowned queen of temperance and moral 
reform, who introduced.Miss Frances E, 
Willard as the uncrowned Queen of Amer- 
ica. He commended the third party move- 
ment, which, if it did nothing else, forced 
upon the other parties the consideration of 
this question as a factor, Ella Hartley, 
alter a graphic description of the terrible 
crime, applied Scriptural denunciations 
upon the sin, closing by saying surely some 
way we know not how, the liquor traffic 
must be done away. 

M, J. Weaver followed with a fearful pic- 
ture of the results of the drink traffic as 
witnessed by herself in the slums of New 
York City, 

Fourth-day Morning.—At 8.30, the 
meeting of ministers and elders considered 
the question for discussion, How can we 
best develop and foster the gifts of the 
Spirit. .Introduced by H, Elizabeth Jones, 
who drew an analogy from the vine. 
Though planted a noble vine, by neglect 
and want of watchfulness it brings forth 
wild grapes. Where is the remedy? In 
the bestowal of gifts by Christ the Head, 
there are greater and lesser gifts. Many 
helpers are needed, 

J. Chase: Each has some special gift; 
foster that, rather than seek or covet too 
many gifts. 

C. W. Goddard: Feed and exercise ; 
there is no better food than the sincere milk 
of the word, that ye may grow. 

S. Taber: The gifts of the young should 
be encouraged, 

Cornelius Barnes commended care and 
tenderness in criticism and caution not to 
wound, 

J. S. Spicer recommended the use of sta- 
tionary and postage stamps, When a new 
light flashes upon us send to some one else, 
It we can't do much a little may be blessed. 
An old lady walked miles to attend Bible- 
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schools. Not being able to read, she said: 
“I can smile on those who can; I can sit 
near the door and smile on the children.” 

Harry Keates: Study to show thyself a 
workman, The talent given, either large or 
small, means enlarged service. If neglected 
it results in the deprivation of even that, 

J. De Voll suggested that if George Fox 
was here he would say on this subject, 
Friends, encourage a// your members in the 
bubbling up, from the spring of divine life ; 
by which he would recognize some gift 
awarded toall. To encourage that gift, it is 
necessary to discover what the gift is, then 
to foster it by words of cheer or the warm 
grasp of hand, and then to give opportunity 
to exercise the gift. 

io A, M—Business was resumed, Essays 
of epistles were read. Also reports of sev- 
eral committees on various subjects. That 
on the place of adjournment reported that 
after considering the invitations from three 
of the quarterly meetings they concluded 
to recommend adjourning to meet in New 
York City. 

After some expression of disappointment 
all preferences yielded out of deference to 
others; evidently a large majority yielding 
to the minority ; a lesson of Christian con- 
descension practically exemplified. 

Fourth-day Afternoon.—Met at 2 P.M. 
The reading of the remaining Essays of 
Epistles included one to Philadelphia, The 
visit of several Friends liberated by that 
Yearly Meeting to several parts of the world, 
and the liberty granted to women Friends 
in their revised discipline to correspond with 
other Yearly Meetings prompted a hope that 
a proposition to resume correspondence may 
result on being able henceforth to say from 
all the Yearly Meetings, instead of from all 
with whom we correspond. 

This session was mostly engaged in testi- 
monies to the goodness and mercy of God 
and a sense of His presence and blessing so 
granted us in all our sessions. Several of 
our visiting Friends expressed their thank- 
fulness on mingling with us, witnessing to 
the harmony and Christian condescension 
so remarkably and continuously existing 
among us. 

After several prayers the meeting ad- 
journed, to meet in New York City next 
year if the Lord w.\1, J. De VoLL, 

The following is an abstract of the con- 
cluding part of a discoutse by John T, Dor- 
land at the opening of the business session 
of New York Yearly Meeting. 

We cannot dissociate ourselves from the 
past. The church polity, the spiritual doc- 
trines of the gospel, the practical morality 
which distinguished our predecessors have 
become our heritage, to be held unimpaired 
and handed on to those who succeed us, 

These things, the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, the abiding presence of the Lord in 
the heart, His sole headship in our gather- 
ings, the place of women in the church, the 
privilege of waiting upon the Lord in silent 
as well as vocal prayer, the spiritual nature 
of worship—these are no mere doctrinal ab- 
stractions, They should be living exper- 
iences with us. Unless we do become per- 
sonally convinced of these truths and pass 
them on as such to our children, it requires 
no prophetic insight to number the decades 
of our existence as a church, 

Many truths once held exclusively by 
Friends have come to be gladly embraced 
by other denominations and engrafted as 
their own, Among earnest Christians every- 
where there is a reaching out toward sim- 
plicity, directness and reality in worship and 
belief. For his own children the speaker 
would ask no greater privilege than that of 


world W. C. T. U. missionaries : 
Mary Clement Leavitt, for seven years in 
foreign lands, now in California; Miss 
Jessie A. Ackermann, for nearly six 
years in Japan, China, India and Au- 
stralia, now in San Francisco for a few 
months’ 
Andrew and Dr. Kate C. Bushnell, over 
two years in Africa, India and Australia, 
now in London; and Miss Alice Palmer, 
who went to South Africa nearly a year 
ago. 
sixth missionary. 
and from that eastern land she went to 


harvest 
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becoming living members of the Society of 
Friends, 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


A Cuarminc Bett. — Our own * Lib. 
erty Bell,’’ which has just rung the eman- 
cipation of two thousand opium smokers 
in Japan, being cast from the metal of 
their discarded pipes, has received the 
English inscription on the blank left for 
that purpose by the Japanese donors. 


This is the inscription: ‘‘ This bell, cast 


in the city of Tokio, December 10, 1892, 


by Tsuda Sen, is made from the metal 
of tobacco pipes of more than a thou- 
sand men, once slaves, now freemen.’’ 
This bell will be a magnet to visitors at 


the World’s W. C. T. U. exhibit in the 
Woman’s Building. When struck with 


a piece of metal it gives forth a deep. 


toned toll, charming to the ear.— Union 


Signal. 


THERE are at present five round-the- 
Mrs. 


rest; Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler 


Miss Mary Allen West was tke 
Her field was Japan, 


Heaven. There is a loud cry from that 


country for some one to take up Mis 


West’s work, which is now ripe for tke 
Who will be the gleaner? 


Mrs. EvizABETH WHEELER ANDREW 
and Dr. Kate Bushnell, our third and 
fourth round-the-world missiovaries, will 
return to the United States in time to 
attend the congresses and conventio s 
connected with the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Mrs. Andrew is a well- 
known journalist, having been connected 
with Zhe Union Signal and the publica- 
tions of the Woman’s Temperance Pub- 
lishing Association for many years. Dr, 
Kate Bushnell is a thoroughly well-edu- 
cated physician and successful worker in 
the cause of social purity. Both ladies 
are earnest and instructive speakers. On 
their embassy of the white ribbon they 
have been absent something over two 
years, in which time they have traveled 
eighty-seven thousand miles, making sixe 
teen sea voyages on twenty-six different 
bodies of water, and crossing the equator 
four times. During this period they have 
given six hundred and seventy addfesses 
to forty-five thousand people, speaking 
in England, Wales, Cape Colony, Nata), 
Orange Free State, The Transvaal, Indiv, 
Ceylon, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, New South Wales, New Zt ee 
land, Tasmania, Egypt and Palestine.— 
Union Signal. E 

DIsSENSIONS among Temperance work- 
ers are very greatly to be lamented. We 
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house, continued in power. The contest 
has gone on ever since. A new Folketing, 
elected in 1876, contained an opposition 
party numbering three-fourths of the 
whole, and in 1884 about four fifths of 
the votes were theirs. Matters have 
reached such a dead-lock, that since 1886 
no regular budget has been voted, and the 
Government has endeavoured to carry out 
the plan for the land fortifications of 
Copenhagen, by means of irregular 
budgets, under continual protest from the 
Folketing ; but with the energetic support 
of a large party who are firmly convinced 
of the need of fortifying the cajital.— 
Messiah's Kingdom. 


THE DANISH PETITION FOR PEACE, AND 
THE KING’S REPLY. 


On March the 2gth, a deputation of the 
Danish Peace Association weited upon 
King Christian and presented to His 
Majesty an address in favor of Interna- 
tional Arbitration signed by 234.118 
persons, including 94,000 Riksdag elect- 
ors. [This constitutes a tenth part of the 
whole population. ] 

The spokesmen of the deputation, after 
pointing out that in 1863, before the out- 
break of hostilities between Prussia and 
Denmark, the king was opposed to war, 
and that in 1870 also he expressed himself 
against the participation of Denmark in 
the Franco-Prussian war, concluded by 
soliciting his Majesty’s assistance in bring- 
ing about an alleviation of the existing 
military burdens. 

The king replied as follows: ‘‘I share 
your wish that war should cease and that 
disputes between nations should be settled 
by arbitration, but I see great difficulties 
in the way of carrying out such an ar- 
rangement. It would, therefore, be futile 
for me to take the initiative in promoting 
the object urged by you. Should, how- 
ever, any great European power take the 
lead in the matter, I and the Danish 
government would certainly follow suit.”’ 
— Concord. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN.— Sixth month 7.—A boisterous 
meeting of the Suez Canal shareholders was 
held in Paris yesterday. Darier, Peghoux, 
Wilson, Lamb, Ferdinand and Charles de 
Lesseps, the retiring Directors, were re-elect- 
ed, No effort was made to procure the re- 
moval of Charles de Lesseps, now under 
sentence of imprisonment for paying tributes 
to public officials from the Panama Canal 
Company’s treasury. ° 

Sixth mo, 8.—A despatch from Paris says: 
Dr. Damay, the physician appointed by the 
Ministry of the Interior to examine into the 
condition of the city of Cette, reports that 
vigorous measures have prevented spread of 
the cholera, He has not signed the state- 
ment that the disease is epidemic. Four pa- 
tients were admitted to the Lazerettos yes- 
terday. 

Sixth mo, 9.—Count Preysing, the Cen- 
trist leader, speaking in Munich, advocated 
the recall of Prince Bismarck to power, 
Prince Bismarck, the Count said, had creat- 
ed a policy friendly to farmers, and would 
have the support of the agrarians, Under 
Prince Bismarck, the Count declared, every- 
body knew where he stood, whether as friend 
or foe. 
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The entire body of the Jewish residents of 
Lustdorff, Grossliebenthal and Kleinheben- 
thal, three of the most populous suburbs of 
Odessa, have been expelled from the coun- 
try at short notice. 

Sixth mo, 10.—The latest news in regard 
to the cholera raging in Mecca is that sixty 
deaths from the disease occurred in that city 
yesterday, 

Sixth mo, 12,—More than 2000 men have 
quit work in the iron and coal mines at Klad- 
no, Bohemia, and the strike is spreading ra- 
pidly. Troops have been ordered to the 
mines from Prague. 

DoMESTIC.— Sixth mo, 7.—The steamer 
Breakwater, at New Orleans, from Hofdu 
ras, reports that the revolution is at an end 
and that everything is quiet, 

Sixth mo, 8.—The Secretary of State yes- 
terday received notice of the intention of the 
Russian Government to raise the rank of its 
mission at Washington to an Embassy. It 
is not known yet whether the present Russian 
Minister, Prince Cantacuzene, will Succeed 
to the office of Ambassador. 

Sixth mo, 9.—The paid admissions to the 
World's Fair yesterday were 124,894. 
Sixth mo, 10,—The floors of Ford’s Old 
Opera House in Washington, D. C., in which 
President Lincoln was assassinated, fell yes- 
terday morning while nearly five hundred 
Government clerks were at work in the 
building, and a number of them were carried 
down with the debris. Rescuing parties went 
to work at once, and by evening all the bodies 
Had been recovered. Twenty-two dead bodies 
are at the Morgue and the Emergency Hos- 
pital, The number of injured reported is 
about fifty, and many others who were able 
to proceed to their homes were hurt more or 

less badly, 

In a letter to Blanton Duncan, of Louis- 
villey Kentucky, Tsui Kno Yien, the Chinese 
Ambassador at Washington, states that he 
has been instructed by his Government to 
protest strongly against the enforcement of 
the Geary act,’and to maintain a firm atti- 
tude in the adjustment of the pending diffi 
culties. He appreciates the fact that the pres- 
ent Administration is not resorting to extreme 
measures in enforcing the new law, and is 
endeavoring to observe the treaty stipulations 
of the two nations, 

Professor S. P. Langley, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has rented for three 
years a table at the Naples, Italy, Zoological 
Station, and has appointed an advisory com- 
mittee of four, representing as many of the 
ptincipal scientific societies of this country, 
to aid him in the selection of the candidates 
for the occupation of this table, 

The officials of the War Department say 
that the general increase of the infantry force 
at Chicago has nothing to do with the closing 
of the World’s Fair, but notwithstanding this 
denial there is reason to believe that trouble 
is anticipated, 

Sixth mo, 12.—The report of the World's 
Fair Auditor for Fifth mo. shows that the re- 
ceipts from all sources had been $20,309 545. 
The expenditures for the same period were 
$19,142,981, of which $16,202,936"were for 
the construction department. The gate re- 
ceipts to Fifth mo, 31st, including special 
tickets sold prior to the opening of the Fair 
and good any time within the six months, 
were $882,905. 

Photographers and sketch artists who visit 
the Fair hereafter will be allowed to ply their 
vocation at will. 

Cardinal Gibbons favors the opening of the 
World’s Fair on First day afternoons, “ We 
believe the Lord's Day to be not only a day 
ef rest and religious observance, but a day 
on which innocent recreation is allowable. If 
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a visit to the Fair comes within that limit, 
the opening of the Fair to provide innocent 
recreation on Sunday afternoons cannot be 
considered a desecration of the Sunday.” 
The latest feat of enterprise to be perform. 
ed by the Mexican Government is the build- 
ing of a railroad from a port on the Gulf of 
Mexico to one on the Pacific ocean. The 
railroad will be less than 200 miles in length 
and will form a new highway for the com- 
merce of the world. € project is by no 
means a new one, but its execution has been 
postponed by rival schemes until the present 


Died. 


CHAMBERS,.—Lizzie, eldest daughter of 
John M. and Louisa E, Chambers, and grands 
daughter of Thaddeus and Betsey White (de- 
ceased), was born 1875, died Fourth month 
28th 1893. aged nearly 18 years, 

She was a member of Union Monthly 
Meeting and Lynn Preparative in Howard 
county, Ind. She was converted when young 
and retained her faith in Christ till her death, 
was a faithful member of the Sabbath school, 
also the church, and the Christian Endeavor 
Society ; being of a modest and cheerful dis- 
position, she was loved by all who knew her, 
Her last sickness was of three weeks dura- 
tion. Death was no terror to her, for she re- 
marked to her mother, while still in health 
that she did not believe she was going to live 
long. She bore her sufferings from the very 
first with unusual patience, so much so that 
those who watched around her sick bed often 
spoke about her remarkable patience and 
anxiety in the welfare of those around her, 
She seemed perfectly resigned to the Lord’s 
will to live or die. She was conscious until 
the last moment anddied very easy, falling 
asleep in Jesus, forever to be at rest, after en- 
during such severe suffering for 22 days. 
She, during her sickness, gave full direce 
ions about her funeral. A father, mother and 
three sisters are left to mourn the loss of the 
absent ones, 

The funeral service was held on Sabbath, 
at the Lynn Church, conducted by S. P. Tal- 
bert, assisted by Allen Kenworthy, after 
which the remains were laid in the New Lon- 
don cemetery to await the glorious resurrec- 
tion morning. 


HUSTON.—In Winn, Maine, Fifth month 
21st, Nicholas R, Huston, aged 79 years and 
3 months, 


. Working, 
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tion on the preservation of health and the 
management of common diseases and emer- _— BEE HIVE management, in response to the popular demand to be near the grounds, 
gencies in the tmnayoidable absence of a has secured the right to lodge all Bee Hive guests in a new, neatly furnished hotel cf 
physician. NURSING is very fully dwelt | 350 rooms within a few hundred feet of South Park Station, Illinois Central Railroad, and 
upon; as well as vital statistics and other | immediately opposite the California State Building; can accommodate many more guests 
subjects of general interest. than at the old location. *.. The Bee Hive Restaurant and Lunch Room is on the main 

This manual has received the commen- | floor. Good bill of fare, reasonable rates. Our rooms in great demand at $3.00, $4.00 and 
dation of several of the most eminent physi- | $5.00 per day, room and board to each. Apply at once. An advance of $2.co for each 




































cians and surgeons in this country. | person will secure a room. Rooms without board, $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 
PUBLISHED BY Address, 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO. | L. H. BOWERMAN, 
Rn Pat Sixth and Arch Streets Formerly BEE HIVE 
. or i ; a o 
according to binding. sre ta | 5335 LAKE AVE., HYDE PARK 5826 Stony Island Avenue, Chicago 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - ~- =~ - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - = = = = $31,802,938.55 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 


law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, a ere PN a performance 
of ewes * its ran age and Surplus Fund furnish amp uri 


Ust FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS Re E REPT SEPsRATE AND APART from the Assets of the Com: NERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are invited vi to look into that branch of the Trust De ha watets which has the care of this description of property. It is presid Fover yd an A learned in the law 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustwo: assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 

The income of parties resid abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA S. WING, Vice President and Actuary 
JOS. ASHBROOK, Man. Ins. Dep't. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. DAVID G. ALSOP, Ass’t Actuary, J. BARTON TOWNSEND, ‘Ass’ t 
DIRECTORS. 
Sam’1R.Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, Wm. Longstreth, Asa 8S. Wing, Justus C, Strawbridg 
T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Edw. H. Ogden, Chas, Hartshorne, (srael Morris, Philip C. Garrett. 
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